AMERICAN  INDIAN  INSTITUTE 
Wichita,  Kansas 


Students  jro/n  Far  and  Near 

About  eight  to  ten  states,  scattered  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  tribes  are 
represented  at  the  American  Indian  Institute  each 
year.  More  than  half  of  the  students  are  full-blood 
Indians. 

Coming  from  government,  public,  and  mission 
schools,  they  are  recommended  by  their  Indian  agents, 
Indian  social  workers,  education  field  representatives, 
missionaries,  pastors,  and  teachers.  Seven  outstanding 
young  men  are  from  Dwight  Indian  Training  School, 
Marble  City,  Oklahoma.  A great  many  of  the  pupils 
would  not  be  in  school  were  it  not  for  the  Institute, 
for  the  schools  in  the  communities  from  which  they 
come  are  poor  and  often  at  distances  prohibitive  of 
attendance. 

The  homes  from  which  these  boys  come  vary  con- 
siderably. Some  live  in  hogans  on  the  desert;  some 
in  homes  built  of  poles  interwoven  to  form  a frame- 
work, covered  with  a sort  of  thatching  of  the  leaves 
of  cat-tails;  many  in  frame  or  log  cabins;  a few  in 
more  substantial  homes  of  modest  circumstances. 
Many  come  from  homes  in  which  one  or  both  par- 
ents are  deceased,  or  which  have  been  broken  by 
separation.  The  family  income  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  pupils  is  less  than  $500  per  year.  These  stu- 
dents must  work  for  their  board  and  room  at  the 
Institute.  They  care  for  the  lawns,  campus  and  gar- 
den, wait  on  tables,  wash  dishes,  clean  buildings,  and, 
in  addition,  milk  and  care  for  live  stock. 

Conditions  on  the  reservations  are  pitiful.  Jobs  are 
few,  privileges  fewer.  The  need  for  trained  religious 
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leaders  who  will  set  an  example  of  industry  and  moral 
and  Christian  living  and  lead  their  people  forward 
is  as  acute  as  it  ever  was. 

The  American  Indian  Institute  provides  a Christian 
home  for  Indian  boys  of  any  tribe  eager  to  have  a 
high  school  education  in  the  public  school  or  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  colleges  of  Wichita.  Not  only- 
do  students  receive  training  in  the  several  lines  of 
work  mentioned,  but  this  year  special  emphasis  is 
being  placed  upon  experience  in  and  training  for 
leadership.  The  three  students  who  have  been  in 
attendance  at  the  Institute  the  longest  have  been 
given  special  responsibilities  in  teaching  the  Bible  to 
one  of  the  younger  groups  and  in  having  charge  of 
the  boys  in  their  daily  work. 

Religions  hijluetice 

The  American  Indian  Institute  places  great  em- 
phasis on  the  moral  and  religious  side  of  life.  A 
devotional  period  follows  immediately  after  breakfast 
each  morning,  at  which  staff  members  and  students 
join  together  in  reading  the  Bible,  studying  the  vari- 
ous mission  fields,  and  in  prayer.  On  week  days  and 
Sunday  instruction  is  given  in  Bible,  character  build- 
ing, and  Christian  leadership.  On  Sunday  morning 
all  attend  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wichita. 
Members  of  the  staff  try  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  the  church,  serving  on  the  session,  the  educational 
council,  teaching  in  the  week-day  church  school,  and 
in  conducting  Girl  Scout  troups.  During  the  last 
school  year  six  young  men  joined  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Wichita,  while  another  student 


joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  his  home.  With 
few  exceptions  all  the  pupils  are  church  members, 
having  joined  either  prior  to  coming  to  Wichita  or 
while  in  attendance  at  the  Institute. 

History  in  Brief 

The  "Roe  Indian  Institute,"  the  American  Indian 
Institute  since  1920,  received  its  charter  on  September 
S,  191 ‘5,  and  at  that  time  began  its  work.  The  In- 
stitute was  conceived  by  Dr.  Walter  C.  Roe,  who  for 
tw'enty-five  years  worked  with  his  wife,  Mary  C.  Roe, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  From  his  wide 
experience  he  saw  the  need  of  a school  where  Indian 
young  men  from  every  tribe  could  be  trained  to  be 
self-supporting,  useful,  Christian  leaders.  Dr.  Roe 
did  not  live  to  see  his  vision  materialize,  but  his 
wife,  their  foster  son,  Henry  Roe  Cloud,  G.  E.  E. 
Lindquist  (first  principal),  and  others  took  up  the 
work  of  founding  the  Institute.  Associated  with 
them  were  thirty  Indian  friends  who  acted  as  an  ad- 
visory board. 

During  the  process  of  its  growth  the  In,stitute  be- 
came an  accredited  high  school  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Its  young  men  competed  with  tho.se  of  other  high 
schools  in  the  state  and  its  graduates  entered  colleges 
and  universities  on  the  same  basis  as  did  the  gradu- 
ates from  other  secondary  schools. 

In  1927  the  administration  of  the  Institute  was 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Recently  young  men  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Institute  as  residents  while  attending  the  colleges  in 


Wichita.  So  eagerly  has  this  privilege  been  accepted 
that  now  about  one-third  of  the  students  at  the  In- 
stitute are  college  men.  Beginning  with  the  school 
year  1933-34  a new  policy  was  adopted  for  the  high 
school  students  of  the  Institute.  They  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  high  schools  of  Wichita  where  their 
tuition  was  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
plan  has  proved  to  be  quite  successful,  though  the 
boys  from  the  Institute  have  had  to  compete  with 
students  in  most  cases  better  prepared  and  with  much 
more  cultural  background.  This  has  been  good  for 
them,  arousing  their  ambition  and  spurring  them  to 
greater  effort.  In  many  cases  they  have  received  fine 
honors  and  recognition  in  scholarship,  in  art,  in 
athletics,  as  proctors,  and  as  members  of  student 
councils. 

Campus  Statistics 

On  a ridge  overlooking  the  city  on  one  hand  and 
rolling  farm  country  on  the  other,  the  American  In- 
dian Institute  is  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
City  of  Wichita,  Kansa.s,  just  north  of  the  Municipal 
University  of  Wichita.  One  hundred  acres  of  land 
comprise  the  Institute  property;  fifteen  acres  are  used 
for  the  campus,  the  remainder  for  farm  purposes  and 
vocational  training. 

Results 

Probably  nothing  tells  of  the  results  of  the  work 
in  a more  vivid  way  than  do  the  letters  received  by 
the  school.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  mother  of  one  of  the  pupils: 


"I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  in 
helping  M — and  the  other  boys  in  your  school.  They 
have  learned  much  and  all  seem  to  want  to  be  use- 
ful. M — is  not  afraid  now  to  pray  when  I ask 
him.” 

From  one  of  the  students  who,  upon  being  gradua- 
ted from  a business  college  in  Wichita,  went  into 
Government  Indian  Service,  comes  the  following: 
"I  want  to  thank  you,  as  Superintendent,  for  giving 
me  a chance  to  live  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  and 
obtaining  higher  learning.  During  my  tw'O  and  a 
half  years  at  the  Institute  I learned  many  things  that 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  my  life.  I appreciate 
everything  that  you  have  done  in  my  behalf,  and  for 
the  way  you  have  endeavored  to  mold  the  life  of  boys 
who  come  to  the  Institute. 

"I  married  L — , a three-quarter  Otoe  Indian,  who 
was  working  at  an  Indian  Hosoital.  She  was  a Baptist 
and  Secretary  of  the  Young  People’s  Union  of  her 
church,  but  we  are  going  to  join  church  together  here. 
I am  going  to  send  for  my  letter  from  the  First 
Church,  for  we  are  going  to  stay  here  permanently.” 

Support  of  missionary,  including  maintenance  and 
travel,  $1,200. 

Scholarship,  $100. 

Shares  in  station  support,  $10  up. 

Board  of  National  Missions 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

19  3 7 


Price,  two  cents 


